be wanting. . . . My elastic mind is daily recovering
from the loss of my beloved brother. My mind, like
his must be cheerful, from its vivid enjoyment of bless-
ings left. ... I think of my own brother constantly
as if, in the transfer to a purer state, conversation and
communion, that I thank God I sought on earth, are
still carried on with him.20
The tragedy which darkened Mrs. Bagehot's life,
as well indeed as her husband's and her son's, was
that in her later years she was subject to frequent
attacks of insanity, the result, partly at least, of a
succession of heavy misfortunes. Her first husband
died when she was still quite young. A few years
later the eldest son of this marriage died of some
illness, the second of the effects of a coach accident;
the third was growing up an imbecile. These
events unhinged her mind, and though she largely
recovered, insanity returned upon her with ap-
proaching age. What this calamity must have
meant to a man like Walter Bagehot need not be
dwelt upon. One of the greatest joys of his life
became at the same time his greatest sorrow, the
more awful and terrible because the knowledge of
it seems to have broken upon him gradually, and
while he was still growing up. In his earlier letters
there are pitiful passages in which he wonders at
a strangeness in his mother that he cannot under-
stand. At twelve he writes to her, apparently in
answer to queries strangely insistent:
I know not why you should want me to answer to
the question whether I wished to see you. I forbore
answering it because I thought the thing spoke for
itself. I do wish to see you or rather I long to see
once more you and dearest, dearest Papa.21
This tragedy exerted  a  determining  influence